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DEGAS 

By Philip L. Hale 



In all this modern chatter about 
refinement in painting how many 
of us stop to think what we really 
mean by refinement? Do we mean 
refinement o£ sentimentalism, of fancy, 
of innuendo? Or do we mean refine- 
ment of vision, of touch, of execution? 
Is the tulle on an eighteen-year old 
bud any more refined than that on a 
ballet girl? Does a clumsily drawn 
Virgin make a more refined picture than 
an exquisitely suggested Magdalen? In 
other words, do we desire the artist to be 
a "literary cuss" or a painter? Of course 
all or almost all litterateurs would say 
"Yes, yes; the thought before every- 
thing." 

En passant, what do we mean by 
thought — the phantasy that gives to a 
picture a jocose, anecdotic, or maudlin 
meaning? or the logical reasoning which 
enables an artist to force on the intelligent 
onlooker exactly the emotion which that 
artist received through his eyes from 
nature ? 

Yes, litterateurs hint, painting is but a 
form of literature, a kind of illustration. 
But there are some few artists who hold 
that painting can render emotions and 
impressions as inarticulate as those sug- 
gested by music, and as impossible to be 
translated or even hinted at by words. 



For what can you say of a sunset ? You 
can say the sky was purple and gold, that 
the waters mirrored the sky; but you 
cannot even hint at the oneness of impres- 
sion that made you hold your breath. 

Yes, there are artists of the sort I named, 
and of these to my mind the supreme ex- 
ample is Degas. He will paint you a 
ballet girl — but he is interested in the 
awkwardly graceful lines of her figure, 
not in the elevation of the stage. He will 
show you race-horses taking their pre- 
liminary canter on the race-course — but 
he is wrapped in rendering the curiously 
subtle forms and movements of the thor- 
oughbred, and has no thought of trying 
to say in his picture whether or no horse 
racing has a bad effect on the lower 
classes. He is immensely interested in 
certain phenomena of nature about him, 
and tries to make you and me see — not 
all that was there before him, but those 
things in the scene which most delighted 
or affected him; and because he notices 
things other men had passed by, and be- 
cause he sees them with his own eyes, 
and records only what interests him, in 
his own way, he is one of the great art- 
ists of our time. 

A few more words on this subject of 
refinement and the question of beauty 
which it carries with it. I asked if a 
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Madonna ill-painted were any more re- 
fined — as a picture — than a wanton well 
painted. Let me put it more strongly: 
Is a picture of a lady, very well done, any 
more beautiful than one of an "unfortu- 
nate" which is only done just as well? 
Or put it in another way: Is a still life of 
perfectly clean apples a better work of 
art than one of specked and pitted ones 
equally well painted ? Or is a landscape 
of Spring, when the leaves are fresh and 
clean, any more beautiful — any more 
refined — than one in Fall when the 
leaves a e rotting? Not necessarily; it 
all depends on the distinction and re- 
finement with which the subjects are 
rendered. 

Things are not beautiful for what they 
are, but according as they are seen. A 
beautiful woman is only beautiful to an 
artist, by which I mean one who sees in an 
artistic way. To the average man accord- 
ing to his temperament she is merely 
sexually, romantically or sentimentally 
exciting. A beautiful sunset is not beau- 
tiful to the farmer at haying time, or to 
the sailor aboard ship. And we have all 
heard of the huntsman who lamented 
that there was no hunting one warm 
February, "all along o' them stinkin' 
wiolets." 

Titian's Venuses were not particularly 
refined, as the word is used currently, 
but the artistic result through refined 
execution is refined. Velasquez' idiot 
boys and dwarfs (with one exception) 
are not particularly refined. Singularly 
enough, the exception noted is not so good 
artistically as some of the others. It is the 
same of Rembrandt's pictures. Refine- 
ment and beauty as well, in a picture, 
depend on the painter — not on the thing 
painted. 

And so it is that Degas, often called 
coarse, vulgar, brutal, is really perhaps the 
most refined artist of today; the most 
refined in vision, in intellect, in execution. 
His pictures fairly shiver with nervous- 
ness, distinction, refinement. And an- 
other thing must be noted of Degas — his 
surpassing modernness. It may seem 
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strange to praise a man's work in that it 
smacks of his own time, but look about 
you and you will find that this is no com- 
mon quality. He who runs may read 
that the work of Burne-Jones derives 
from Mantegna, Giorgione, Carpaccio; 
that the impeccable drivel of Bouguereau 
has its fountain head in the wishy-wash 
of Raphael, but he who runs may hardly 
read from whom Degas got his inspira- 
tion. True, if he knows something he may 
detect the influence of the Japanese and 
if he is very keen and knows the life of 
Degas, he may trace him to Ingres, and 
to Poussin and so back — strange irony 
— to the Bouguereauish Raphael. But 
more than this — though yet Degas be 
personal — almost entirely himself — we can 
forgive him some little tinge of an older 
master's influence, all the great men have 
shown that, but he never imitates. 

It is his instinctive choice of modern 
motives, things of today, which I want to 
insert on, and his modern way of treating 
old motives. The old men unconsciously 
did this. Paul Veronese, Albert Diirer, 
Rembrandt, made the splendor of the 
Supper at Cana, the tragedy of the Pas- 
sion, the mystery of the Supper at Em- 
maus wholly of their own time. But 
Degas' modernness is not spontaneous, 
not unconscious; it is more probably 
the result of the most logical thinking. 
Instinctively, but also from design, he 
intends to be original. The modern 
weariness of the commonplace, the ob- 
vious, possesses him. But he is clever 
enough to see that the one thing art has 
never said before is the thing that is hap- 
pening about us now at this very moment; 
that life is a kaleidoscope — made of an 
infinite number of brilliant objects, which 
it throws into a super-infinite number of 
combinations, and that it is he who waits 
till one of these combinations seizes him, 
stamps itself on his retina and mind, who 
is the really original man. For what he 
does has never been done before, can only 
be imitated, never done again, for it is the 
union of ever varying nature and his own 
personality, eternally different from an- 
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The Start, by Degas 

other's. And he knows this, too; as Con- 
stable did, who said that a man who did not 
approach nature in a humble frame of 
mind would never have unveiled to him 
her deepest beauties. It is enough to 
Degas that this or that which impresses 
him is beautiful, he does not try to gild 
refined gold by imitating some one else's 
interpretation of nature, or by trying him- 
self to improve upon her. Degas, I am 
told, says of his work that it is not spon- 
taneous, that he labors over it, worries and 
tries again and again. It looks spontan- 
eous enough, well and easily done, but in 
art, I fancy, nothing very fine is done 
easily. The final result may be so done, 
but countless studies and efforts must 
have led to those results. 

There appears to be a popular idea 
that the work of the impressionist is stuff 
easily and quickly done. If it gives that 
impression it is well but as a matter of fact, 
Monet, Pissarro, Renoir, as well as Degas 
labor over their pictures day after day. 
They are results of the most profound 
study, prevision and calculation. As a 
matter of fact no method is easier and 
quicker than that called de premier covp, 
usually employed by the pseudo-classic- 
ists, and nothing is harder than painting 
over and over a picture and still keeping 
it fresh. And the reason is that the dif- 
ficulty in painting is not in imitating a 
given piece or morceau; it is in keeping 
each mass or plane in its proper relation 
U 
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of clearness, tone, and color with each 
other mass. This is a thing which most 
painters entirely ignore and as it is never 
looked for or desired by the public one 
might say it didn't matter. It is, however, 
the only method of making the onlooker 
see the picture as you saw it in nature. 
It was as a draughtsman that Degas 
first compelled attention from those who 
disliked his choice of subject and arrange- 
ment of composition. And it is still as 
a draughtsman that he holds the admir- 
ation of those who are blinded to the 
charm of color and tone in Monet and in 
Renoir by what they conceive to be faults 
in design. Degas, as I think I have stated, 
was the pupil of Ingres, and Degas still 
considers him one of the great masters of 
French art. Power of design was borne 
in Ingres and though he studied and tried 
to imitate Raphael, what is best in him is 
his own personal, instinctive power of 
line, so different from that of any other 
man. In Degas the power of design is as 
great — its manner of expiession very 
different. He is a natural draughtsman 
— and he draws by the boundaries of 
things — the shape — their direction, rather 
than " building up a figure " after the man- 
ner of the Beaux Arts or of Julian. He 
is not a sculptor, but a draughtsman. His 
line is flowing, yet incisive; it defines, yet 
is suggestive. He has the old secret of the 
flowing, " bounding'' line which the Old 
Masters knew (so different from the timid 
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scratch -scratch of Bouguereau), but he 
knows how to apply it in an entirely mod- 
era and unconventionalized way. 

Horses are among Degas' passions, and 
merely because the horses of the Elgin 
marbles are thick necked, stocky little 
fellows, very like the cob of modern days, 
and because the horses of Raphael were 
clumsy creatures at the best, and those 
of Rubens' big Flemish roadsters, Degas 
has not thought it necessary, as so many 
modern artists seem to have, to make heavy 
thick-legged horses. He loves and prefers 
to paint the lean-necked, long-legged thor- 
oughbred. Some one says thoroughbreds 
are not graceful. Degas has discovered 
a grace of their own and makes you see it. 
A well known artist, speaking of a photo- 
graph fiom a picture of race horses by 
Degas, said, "I've seen thousands of pic- 
tures of horses, but this is the first that looks 
at all as horses have always looked to me. 
I've wanted to paint them as I felt them, 
but was afraid of making an ass of myself. 
Here comes a fellow and quietly does what 
I've always felt. Look at that horse pran- 
cing there. Instead of doubling his legs up 
like an Elgin marble, or stiffening them 
like a Muybridge snap-shot photograph, 
he lets them hang down the way I've seen, 
or rather felt him do — and never quite 
dared to paint him so." 

In his treatment of the nude Degas has 
been particularly original. I am not sure 
that his pictures would be approved of in 
our exhibitions, though they are by no 
means so bad in intention as certain 
"Nanas" and "Falls of Babylon" much 
frequented by the highly respectable. 
This wouldn't much matter, however, as 
he never exhibits. He is tired of the con- 
ventional, classical pompier poses, like 
that of Gerome's " Phryne," Bouguereau's 
or Cabanel's Venuses and Lefebvre's " La 
Cigale", which weary him with their 
timidly perfect contours. 

He paints the modern woman, distorted, 
abashed, self-conscious, yet with that 
awkward frail grace which he knows so 
well how to render. And his women are 
always typical, characteristic, interesting, 



and in their pose there is always something 
essentially, pathetically feminine. Let us 
whisper, with all respect, that the Venus 
de Milo — if one were to judge by her 
pose alone — might quite as well be Mars, 
Bacchus, or Apollo. But what man would 
ever think of standing in the helpless 
manner of Degas' little woman bathing ? 
The bent knee which supports the body, 
the doubtful hand which catches the chair, 
the raised foot, the inefficient arm and 
hand with the sponge — all cry aloud their 
femininity. And there is something in the 
whole figure which would make one fancy 
Degas to be cousin in spirit to Schopen- 
hauer. 

At one time Degas devoted himself to 
painting blanchisseuses, who are among 
the most typical of Parisian characters. 
I can almost hear some refined reader say 
"Ugh!" as they look at the reproduction 
here presented of one of his washerwoman 
pictures — "So vulgar!" would probably 
be the first comment made on it. True, the 
people it represents are vulgar — but not 
the rendering of them. They are common 
people seen through the eyes and rendered 
with the hand of a peculiarly refined 
and subtle temperament. There would be 
nothing distinguished in making these 
bestial women pretty or " cunning " ; that 
would be the extreme of vulgar common- 
placeness, to turn them into candy-box 
beauties to please " ces dames." To be 
original, to be distinguished, Degas has 
only to render them with all the brutality, 
all the cruelty with which the sight of 
them impressed Ins sensitive organism. 

There is also much beauty in the pic- 
ture. For a beautiful picture is not made 
thus: "Item — a dimpled hand; item, a 
well-shaped arm; item, a 'cupid's bow' 
mouth; item, a well-molded figure," but 
by the oneness of impression it makes on 
you, by the justness and finesse of its 
values, by the trenchancy and character 
of its line, by the quality of its color. In 
a picture of a woman's face, young or old, 
fresh or wrinkled, it is the character, the 
suggestion of light falling upon it, the 
charm of its color, that makes it beautiful, 
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In the Laundry, by Degas 

not whether the woman herself is desirable 
or not. He who likes Madonnas better 
than Velasquez' dwarfs is usually influ- 
enced more by sex instinct than by 
esthetic feeling. 

In this pictuie the character of the 
woman ironing, of her companion yawn- 
ing, is in each case marvelously made 
out. Character, character, character is 
with Degas the synonym of beauty. If 
we should speak of details, pray note the 
sureness and simplicity with which the 
shirts, the bottle of acid and the bowl are 
indicated. 

"But Degas' pictures are so ugly; he 
seems to have no ideal of Beauty " That 
depends on what you mean by Beauty. If 
you mean the sort of thing for which there 
is a classic formula — the sort of thing 
which appears in the paintings of Bou- 
guereau and of Lefebvre — then I agree 
16 
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with you, cordially. Degas has none of 
that. But Beauty is the butterfly which 
avoids the vapid Madonna of Murillo or 
of Carlo Dolci and lights on the brow of 
the Idiot by Velasquez or some beggar by 
Rembrandt. She can never be reckoned 
with, or calculated on. She is always 
different, always comes in a new foim 
and, like kissing, goes by favor. And more 
than once — many times more — has she 
brushed against some canvas or pastel by 
Degas. 

It is well to remember that anything with 
strong original flavor shocks us at first — 
as olives or caviare do children. So it was 
with the Japanese pictures, such as those 
of Outamaro, which seemed awkward at 
first but which we now see to be marvels 
of grace and of elegance. Millet's pictures 
were thought by many to be painfully 
ugly — indeed, I suspect many people of 
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thinking them so now at the bottom of 
their hearts — yet many others find in 
them the noblest sort of beauty, some- 
thing that has not been seen since the 
days of the Greeks. 

To the connoisseur, to the man really 
deeply versed in art, Degas' art is beautiful, 
and really I cannot admit that the opinion 
of the stoutest pf Philistines counts for as 
much. There is in Degas a certain attitude 
of disdain which may or may not be a fault. 
Believing that mankind are " mostly fools" 
he works on in serene indifference to the 
scoffs or to the praises of the people about 
him. This indifference or disdain has been 
forced on many great artists. Rembrandt, 
Turner, Corot, Millet, are a few of the 
names that occur to one. Nothing enrages 
the "average man" more than this dis- 
dain. That great artists and writers should 
keep on producing work not done as he 
desires, but as they think best, that his 
refusal to buy their work should not 
prevent them from working for the pure 
joy of working — this seems to him both 
puzzling and not to be endured. He is 
moved to stamp on them, he would like 
to bray them in a mortar, he does make 
things generally unpleasant for them for 
daring to like or do things which he, the 
Great Average Man, doesn't do or like. 
This irritation of the average man at 
anyone who is different from himself 
explains the immense vogue which Max 
Nordau's " Degeneration" had some years 
ago. At last the Philistine had found a 
defender! — this poor Caliban who could 
but stammer and stutter himself had 
found a glib-tongued advocate. So it 
seemed that one was right after all, in 
trying to see, do, taste, think, just as his 
neighbor and his grandpapa did and had 
always done; and that anyone who dared 
to see, do, taste or think for himself, by 
that act proclaimed himself crazy or 
"degenerate," at the very least. Caliban 
capered with joy at finding that he was 
superior to Prospero after all. Now all 
this tomfoolery of Art was to be put an 
end to. We should have no impudent 
novelties, but be content with the " Lays 



of Ancient Rome"; and chromo-litho- 
graphs of the " Sistine Madonna." 

But as yet no law has been passed to 
this effect, and large numbers of these 
degenerates still live, and seem, after 
their fashion, to enjoy themselves. Among 
them I make no doubt Degas would be 
numbered, if Herr Nordau had the mak- 
ing of the list; and chanced to have heard 
of his name; and surely Degas would have 
deserved this fate, for has he not dared to 
be wholly himself ? To paint what he liked 
as he liked, to take but little t hougt 
about showing the work when it was done ! 
All of which shows a desire to " pose" and 
also a lack of "business ability." 

Degas is well-nigh the only artist who 
says he doesn't care for notoriety, and 
really doesn't. One knows him by his work, 
not by his personality. He tries to catch 
the note of life — to make life ring to his 
pictures — as you sometimes make a glass 
ring to a particular note on a violin. He 
paints what he sees, feels, and caies for; 
he has no need for Italian costumes or an- 
tique-antiquated poses. The things about 
him that he likes are his subjects : washer- 
women, dressmakers, race horses, the cafe 
concert, ballet girls — these are enough to 
him for the making of fine pictures. He 
is always trying new developments, new 
experiments; he is never satisfied with 
what he has done, never falls back to that 
fatuous self-complacency which poor finite 
man calls mastery. When he meets the 
world he seems a man of the world, but at 
heart he is like all great minds — alone. 

Hundreds of his sketches have never 
been seen. He really doesn't care whether 
anyone sees them or not. The doing of 
them was enough for him. 

" The admirers of the painter Degas 
will regret to learn that his painting days 
are over. He is now almost totally blind, 
but the art impulse is ever strong within 
him. He has turned to sculpture, and 
all day long silently, works at figurines 
as strange and living as his wonderful 
studies in perspective among ballet dan- 
cers." New York Evening Post 
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